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Introduction 

Thomas F. Best 



BAPTISM TODAY: 

SHOWING FORTH OUR UNITY IN CHRIST 

We belong to Christ: we are his and no other's. This fact is the foun- 
dation of our identity as persons, and our unity as Christians, experi- 
enced and expressed first in our baptism in Christ and into Christ's 
body, the Church. In our baptism Christ has claimed each of us for his 
own, and thus made all of us one in him. The unity we share in Christ 
is greater than all the differences — historical, theological, cultural — 
which divide Christians and the churches today: unity is our birth- 
right, shown forth brightly in our common baptism. 

It is thus no surprise that baptism is foundational for the modern 
ecumenical movement. To give two examples: many Protestant 
churches have long understood that their common baptism reflects a 
unity which is more fundamental than their differences in the under- 
standing and practice of the rite itself. 1 And it was the statement on 
baptism from the Second Vatican Council 2 that, perhaps more than any- 
other text, signaled the entry of the Roman Catholic Church into the 
ecumenical movement. 

In the multilateral and conciliar contexts, the section on baptism was 
the most positively received part of the Faith and Order convergence 
text Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM); 3 and a common affirma- 
tion of baptism is central to the ecclesiology text "Called to be the One 
Church" adopted by the member churches of the World Council of 
Churches at its Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil, in 2006. 4 The bilateral 
discussions have, for the most part, not focused on baptism precisely 
because in most cases it does not pose an obstacle to mutual recogni- 
tion among the churches concerned. 5 The situation with regard to bap- 
tism today is best captured in the text "Ecclesiological and Ecumenical 
Implications of a Common Baptism: A J WG Study," produced recently 
by the Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the World Council of Churches. 1 ' Meanwhile the Faith and Order 
text-in-process "One Baptism: Towards Mutual Recognition" is 
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pressing the discussion forward, stressing the relation of baptism to 
the process of the believer's lifelong growth into Christ, and exploring 
the relation of the faith of the believer to the faith of the Christian com- 
munity as a whole. 7 

Where churches are able to recognize one another's baptisms, varia- 
tions in practice and understanding are seen as reflecting common, 
underlying convictions about the life of faith and how one enters into 
it. Yet in other cases, divergent practices and positions reveal funda- 
mental fault lines in the understanding of the faith. For example, dif- 
ferences over the relation of the believer's faith to that of the Church, 
and the relation of particular churches to the one Church, lead to some 
churches rebaptizing (or, in their understanding, baptizing) persons 
already baptized in another church. 8 

To take another area of concern: baptism with water in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit has emerged, on both biblical and 
traditional grounds, as the norm for churches within the ecumenical 
movement. Yet there are ecumenically engaged churches that, on 
certain biblical grounds, baptize in the name of Jesus only, and oth- 
ers that baptize without water. Some churches with a distinguished 
history of Christian witness effect entry into the Christian community 
without baptismal rites. Questions arise on different grounds as some 
churches, seeking to inculturate baptism so that its meaning may be 
evident in their cultural context, substitute other substances for water 
or use language other than the traditional Trinitarian formula. 

Other expressions of nonrecognition — or simply the failure to put 
into practice the recognition which already exists — also distort and ob- 
scure the unity that is already ours in Christ. And this occurs not only 
between confessional families but between churches within the same 
confessional family. For all these reasons, then, many churches are di- 
vided not only at the Lord's Table but also at the baptistery and at the 
font. This is intolerable, not least because it denies Christ's will for our 
unity and his initiative in making us one in him. 

Beyond the ecumenical imperative for unity, work on baptism is 
important for a host of liturgical and theological reasons. The practice 
and understanding of baptism is intimately related to a church's ap- 
prehension of central elements of the Christian faith, including the 
meaning of salvation and how it is received and experienced; the rela- 
tion of the individual to the Christian community, both locally and 
universally; the relation of the faith of the individual to the faith of 
the Church; the role of liturgy in the life of the individual and of the 
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Christian community; the importance of Christian nurture, for both 
the believer and the community as a whole; and the understanding of 
sacrament and the relation of the Christian and the Church to creation. 
Lack of clarity about the meaning and practice of baptism has implica- 
tions for all these areas of the faith and life of each church. 

Just as acutely, baptism stands today at the center of a host of com- 
plex and sensitive pastoral questions: How may I, baptized as an in- 
fant and now an adult, have the actual "experience" of that baptismal 
event? Should I, as a parent, bring my infant children for baptism — or 
wait, so that they can make their own decision in the matter? Should 
my church admit non-baptized children to the Lord's Table? What is 
the role of sponsors or godparents in the baptismal rite, and afterward, 
and what relation must they have to the church? What is the role of 
baptism in relation to cultural identity, especially in situations of secu- 
larization and religious pluralism? These are questions that are on the 
agenda of many churches today, and that sometimes divide churches, 
not only from one another but also within themselves. For all these 
reasons a host of issues related to baptism call for study and clarifica- 
tion by the churches, both individually and ecumenically. 

BAPTISM TODAY: 

Till? INTENTION' AND ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 
Mindful of all these factors, Baptism Today offers a survey of the 
understanding and practice of baptism in a wide range of Christian 
churches and contexts today. The collection is guided by the convic- 
tion that the understanding and the practice of baptism are inseparable, 
that the rite itself and its meaning for both the believer and the Chris- 
tian community can be understood only when the two are held to- 
gether: the theology of baptism does not exist apart from its liturgical 
expression, and the liturgy shows forth the faith of the church. 

My aims in gathering this material are several: 1) to provide infor- 
mation, presented by persons from the church or tradition concerned, 
on baptism as perceived and performed across the spectrum of Chris- 
tian churches and contexts today; 2) to offer, wherever practicable, 
not only each church's account of baptism but also the (or a) baptis- 
mal liturgy in use in that church today; 3) to strengthen awareness of 
baptism as the foundation of our unity within the one body of Christ; 
4) to encourage reflection on the relation between the various theo- 
logical understandings of baptism, and the actual baptismal practices 
of the churches today; 5) to promote understanding among Christians 
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of their own baptismal life, and that of other churches, as a contribu- 
tion to the greater mutual recognition of baptism among the churches 
today; 6) to contribute to overcoming divisive differences in the baptis- 
mal understanding and practice of the churches today; and 7) thereby 
to promote the renewal of the churches in their common confession, 
worship, witness, and service today. 

The book is organized in the following way. Section I, Commen- 
taries, includes articles on baptism as understood and practiced 
today. These move from the ancient foundations, both East and West, 
through the churches of the Reformation and the Anglican tradition, 
through the historic free churches, to those founded in the nineteenth 
century and later, and embracing the spectrum from Eastern Orthodox 
to African Instituted Churches, not forgetting Quakers and Pente- 
costals on the way. The collection embraces not only the classic ecu- 
menically engaged churches but also voices not so often heard in the 
ecumenical discussion. 

Section II, Survey Articles, offers reflections on the collection as a 
whole by three seasoned liturgists representing Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant perspectives. The authors were asked to ad- 
dress, in the way they thought best, three broad areas of concern: i) 
to identify lines of convergence — and continuing divergence — among 
the churches in respect to baptism today; 2) to suggest how churches 
might build on the mutual recognition of baptism (so far as it exists) 
to strengthen their common confession, worship, witness, and ser- 
vice; and 3) to suggest concrete steps which might help the churches 
overcome the remaining divisive differences in their perception and 
performance of baptism today. Thus the aim is not detailed analysis of 
the various commentaries and liturgical texts, but rather a review and 
analysis of the overall situation today with respect to baptism. 

Section III, Signs of Recognition, presents three practical examples 
(each preceded by an introduction indicating its ecumenical and 
cultural context) of how churches are making visible their baptismal 
unity in Christ. The most recent, from Germany in 2007, is an official 
declaration by eleven churches at the national level of the mutual rec- 
ognition of baptism. The second, from Australia in 1983, is a certificate 
of baptism which is recognized at the national level by ten churches. 
The third, from Massachusetts, USA, in 2000, identifies "points of 
baptismal practice" that can be affirmed by a wide range of churches. 
This text was agreed to at the state level by the member churches of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Christian Unity (now part of the 
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Massachusetts Council of Churches). Significantly, each text stresses 
the centrality of the use of water and the Trinitarian formula (the Mas- 
sachusetts text allows for the possibility of other language being used 
in addition to — but not instead of — the traditional formula). Each text 
makes plain, in its own way, the fact that baptism is into the one body 
of Christ — and not into a particular part of it. 

Section IV, Special Issues, explores the complex variety of challenges 
facing the churches in their baptismal practice and understanding in 
several very different cultural and religious contexts today. Authors from 
Sweden and India explore issues such as the relation of baptism and 
church membership to cultural identity and the meaning of baptism in an 
age marked by both radical secularization and lively religious pluralism. 

Section V, Baptismal Services, concludes the book with a collection of 
services in use today in a wide variety of churches around the world. 
These have been supplied by the authors of the respective commentar- 
ies or other articles, to which they form an indispensable complement. 
(The sources of these services, as of the "Signs of Recognition" men- 
tioned above, may be found in the acknowledgments at the end of this 
book.) Through these services one can enter more completely into the 
actual baptismal practice — and the baptismal understanding embodied 
in the practice — of the churches and confessions here represented. Not 
every author supplied a corresponding baptismal service, either because 
the church concerned does not have a set form of words for the service, 
or because the author felt that his or her commentary made the practice 
sufficiently clear. In the case of the Uniting Church in Australia, the au- 
thor has incorporated the baptismal service into the commentary. 

BEYOND BAPTISM TODAY . . . 

In conclusion, it is important to stress that baptism has implications 
for many aspects of the life of the churches, and for the ecumenical 
movement, particularly in relation to the eucharist. Because baptism 
is the basis of our unity within the one body of Christ, baptism points 
beyond itself: 1 ' it yearns to be completed in the full eucharistic fellow- 
ship of all the members of Christ's body. Indeed, in discussions of bap- 
tism among laypersons, the most commonly asked question is: If we 
do have a common baptism, then why not a common eucharist? Thus 
the mutual recognition of baptism, and all work on baptism, calls the 
churches to renewed efforts toward full ecclesial communion, in order 
that the unity which is theirs in Christ through the waters of the one 
baptism may find its fulfillment at his one table. 
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Parti 

Commentaries 



Chapter 1 



Baptism: Sacrament of the Kingdom 

Boris Bobrinskoy 

INTRODUCTION 

The very title of this essay indicates my concern to pay homage to 
the person of Father Alexander Schmemann on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his death — twenty years during which the seed sown in the 
earth is not dead but has born abundant fruit. Father Alexander was, 
and remains, a witness to the kingdom of God. He was such through- 
out his entire life and in all of his work, from his youth through his 
death and well beyond the limits of his earthly life. 

To Father Schmemann's mind, the kingdom of God is manifested 
and inaugurated in the Church. The Church is the very epiphany of 
the kingdom, as he so liked to say, and it is such at every moment of 
its existence, through its various sacramental, hierarchical, liturgical, 
pastoral, and doctrinal structures. He believed firmly that the Church 
both proclaims and reveals the kingdom of God despite the deficien- 
cies of its members and of the ecclesial institution itself. Nevertheless, 
Father Alexander rejected every form of confessional or ecclesiastical 
triumphalism. He never hesitated to characterize Orthodoxy as being 
in a state of crisis with regard to the exercise of conciliarity and collegi- 
ality, as well as with regard to eucharistic understanding and practice 
and the general way in which the sacraments are celebrated. 

This brings us to our subject of baptism as sacrament of the king- 
dom. First of all, I would like to offer several quotations from Father 
Alexander's study on baptism titled Of Water and the Spirit. The intro- 
ductory chapter of this work invites the reader "To Rediscover Bap- 
tism." This title is significant in that it reveals Father Alexander's acute 
awareness of the fact that there is a veritable "absence" of baptism in 
our lives: "[T]o put it very simply," he asserts: 

Baptism is tilwnl from our life. It is, to be sure, still accepted by all as 
a sell-evident necessity. It is not opposed, not even questioned. It is 
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performed all the time in our churches. It is, in other terms, "taken 
for granted." Yet, in spite of all this, 1 dare to affirm that in a very real 
sense it is absent, and this "absence" is at the root of many tragedies of 
the Church today.' 

Father Alexander continues by showing that baptism is absent 
from the ecclesial liturgy of the community as a whole, in that it "has 
become a private family celebration performed as a rule outside the 
corporate worship of the Church, precisely outside its leitourgia." "Is it 
not true," he asks, "that one can be a regular church-goer for years and 
years without having attended one Baptism, without even knowing 
how it is performed?" 

Yet he goes still further in his critique: 

Being thus absent from liturgy, Baptism then is naturally absent from 
our piety. . . . [T]oday's Christian does not relate either himself or 
the Church to Baptism. 1 le knows, of course, that he was baptized 
and that Baptism is a necessary condition for his membership in the 
Church. But this knowledge remains abstract. It is not referred to the 
Church as the very community of those who died with Christ and who 
therefore were given a new life in 1 lim. . . . Finally, having ceased to 
feed Christian piety, Baptism obviously has lost its power to shape our 
Christian worldview. . . .A Christian of the past knew not only intel- 
lectually but with his entire being that through Baptism he was placed 
into a radically new relationship with all aspects of life and with the 
"world" itself; that he received, along with his faith, a radically new 
understanding of life. Baptism for him was the starting point and also 
the foundation of a Christian "philosophy of life," of a permanent 
sense of direction guiding him firmly throughout his entire existence, 
supplying answers to all questions, solving all problems. 

"This foundation," he adds, "is still here with us. Baptism is per- 
formed. But it has ceased to be comprehended as the door leading into 
a new life and as the power to fight for this new life's preservation 
and growth in us." These passages are exceptionally important, even 
decisive, in leading toward an authentic "rediscovery" of Christian 
baptism as participation in the paschal mystery, which is the essence 
of life within the Church. 

THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN KLGAKD TO BAPTISM 

I would like to take these words of Father Alexander as a point of 
departure for the remarks I want to make here. Rather than limit my- 
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self to purely practical considerations, 1 would like as well to recall 
several fundamental theological principles concerning the Trinitarian 
and ecclesiastical nature of all sacramental life, particularly in regard 
to baptism. 

Basing its reflection on the insights of Father Georges Florovsky, 
modern Orthodox theology stresses just how much the Church is torn 
between the two fundamental dimensions of its life, both of which are 
eschatological. On the one hand, the Church is in statu viae, that is, en- 
gaged in a continual pilgrimage toward the kingdom of God. On the 
other hand, it is in statu patriae, that is, the Church both inaugurates 
and manifests in the here and now the Trinitarian kingdom to come. 
The tension between these two states of the Church's being is fruitful. 
But that fruitfulness is purchased at the price of a great deal of suffer- 
ing, because throughout its history the Church is weighed down by 
the limitations and deficiencies of its members, to the detriment of its 
witness within the world. 

As a "sacrament of the kingdom" the Church is, above all, the locus 
of Trinitarian communion, revealed and communicated within the 
divine economy. We owe it especially to St. Basil of Caesarea, follow- 
ing St. Irenaeus, to have shown the importance of the idea of koinonia 
regarding both the inner life of the Godhead and God's presence and 
activity in the world. On the one hand, koinonia expresses the full unity 
of nature and honor that the Spirit shares with the Father and the Son 
in the domain of inner-Trinitarian life itself, what is frequently referred 
to as the "immanent Trinity" or Trinity ad intra. On the other hand, 
koinonia refers to the life of human persons renewed by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit in the sacramental life of the Church. Thus the "commu- 
nion of the Holy Spirit" stands as a central theme of St. Basil's pneu- 
matology of salvation in the specific sense of the gift of the Spirit. As 
Basil declares, "The Holy Spirit shares with the Father and the Son the 
communion [koinonia] of nature and communion in all things, a union 
which is unbreakable, proper [to divine life], natural and inseparable." 2 

In the divine economy by which the faithful become sanctified, this 
same Spirit, Basil says, "renders [us] spiritual through communion 
with Himself, reintroduces us into I'aradise, leads us to the kingdom 
of heaven and to adoption as children of God, grants us the confidence 
to address God as 'Father,' to share [koinonein] in the grace of Christ, to 
be called a child of light, and to have a share in eternal glory." 3 

It is significant that the same term, "communion," can express both 
the ineffable mystery of the unity of the Trinitarian hypostases and 
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indicate as well the pathway of divine condescension toward the 
human creature who is called to participate in divine life. St. Basil 
reminds us that this Trinitarian communion is above all a gift of the 
Spirit, in whom and by whom we unite ourselves to Christ — Christ 
through whom we receive the gift of divine sonship. "Under the influ- 
ence of the illuminating power of the Spirit," Basil affirms, "we set our 
eyes on the beauty of the divine Image of the invisible Cod (that is, the 
Son of God), and thereby we are raised to the radiant vision of the Ar- 
chetype (God the Father)." 4 

ECCLESIAL AND EUCHARIST1C COMMUNION 

It is important, in this regard, to note the multiple and entirely com- 
plementary dimensions of ecclesial and eucharistic communion. 

1. Communion in the Body of Christ. 

Underlying this theme is the Pauline theology of the Church as 
Bodv of Christ, the Church of which we are members and Christ is the 
Head. The entire economy of salvation is included in this theme. In the 
eucharistic celebration, the Church "remembers" and thereby renders 
present the entire work of salvation until the glorious Second Coming 
of Christ. 

2. Communion in the Holy Spirit 

The same Spirit who from all eternity proceeds from the Father 
and rests upon the Son is sent by the Father and the Son to rest 
(menein) upon the Body of Christ, of which we are the members, in 
order to confer upon us filial adoption and to lead us to "theosis" or 
deification. 

3. Communion in Christ in a Relation at Once Fraternal and Nuptial 
That is, Christ introduces us into a personal relationship with him- 
self. "Listen! 1 am standing at the door, knocking" (Rev 3:20). The inti- 
macy of that relation is such that the apostle does not hesitate to affirm, 
"It is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me" (Gal 2:20). 

4. Ecclesial Communion within the Unity that Marks Every Dimension 
of the Chu rch's Life 

Fcclesial communion belongs within the unity of the Church's life, 
particularly of the Church celestial or triumphant. The expression 
"real presence" of Christ is very often understood in a way that is too 
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limited, focusing on a "personal" Christ. This notion needs to be ex- 
tended as well to the entire ecclesial body. For within the eucharistic 
mystery the entire assembly of the saints is present. 

5. Communion in the Entire Ecclesial Assembly 

Here we touch upon the very heart of our subject. We shall see that 
baptismal initiation introduces us into every aspect of ecclesial com- 
munion, including the conscience of the Church and its faith, which 
we confess from liturgy to liturgy. 

6. Ecclesial Communion Both Open and Closed 

Our communion in the Church is, on the one hand, "closed," re- 
served to those who have been initiated into the faith. On the other 
hand, it is open insofar as it constitutes the "sacrament of the brother" 
(according to the expression of St. John Chrysostom). This latter aspect 
includes compassion for the poor beyond every boundary, since the re- 
deeming sacrifice of Christ rendered present through every eucharistic 
celebration is offered "for the life of the world" (John 6:51). 

BAPTISM, NEW LIFE IN CHRIST, AND Till? CHURCH 

Fundamental to our faith is the fact that our life in and through 
Christ — our existence within the life of the Holy Trinity — is an actual 
incorporation into Christ's death and resurrection. The entire sacra- 
mental and liturgical life of the Church enables us to participate in his 
redemptive Fascha. This is a possibility offered to us from our birth 
until our death, that is, until our ultimate Fascha. The various stages 
of our human life are assumed under the direction of the Church by 
means of the sacraments, by which the light of the kingdom penetrates 
into the sphere of our human, earthly existence. 

At this point 1 would like to underscore the centrality of the myster- 
ies of baptismal initiation, chrismation, and Fucharist. Together, these 
three constitute a unique and permanent foundation of new birth 
in the Spirit. Yet the three are also permanent elements of the entire 
Christian life. (1 shall come back to the importance of the permanent, 
essential link that unites these three sacramental acts.) 

Trinitarian faith introduces the catechumen into the ecclesial com- 
munity. It creates, renews, and perpetuates the Church, since the Trin- 
ity reveals itself precisely in and through the Church. Conversely, it is 
in the Trinity that the Church finds its source and ground, that it lives, 
moves, and has its being (cf. Acts 17:28). Orthodox theology is highly 
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sensitive to the "Trinitarian ontology" of the Church: the fact that the 
Church lives in the image of the Trinity, and that the same love which 
reveals the ineffable and eternal being of Cod constitutes the ultimate 
mystery of the Church. The Eucharist thus represents the advent of 
the kingdom of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, into which we have 
access through Trinitarian baptism. But the Eucharist also represents 
the locus where the Church reveals and renews itself. Baptism, then, 
is both the gift of new life in the Spirit, the source of Trinitarian grace, 
and the entryway into the Church, where the sacrament of initiation is 
fulfilled. 5 

Allow me for a moment to focus more specifically on the permanent 
dimension of baptism in the whole of Christian life: that of the indi- 
vidual believer but also within the entire ecclesial Body. Some years 
ago the Reverend Father Camelot, one of the foremost initiators of litur- 
gical renewal in France, devoted an entire work to what he called The 
Spirituality of Baptism? He very rightly reminded us that "baptism is the 
symbol and the anticipation of all that should constitute every spiri- 
tual life: throughout his spiritual pilgrimage in this life, the Christian is 
called to do nothing other than to develop and actualize the potential 
he has been given in baptism, 'the entryway into spiritual life.'" 7 

With Father Camelot, we can affirm that baptism is truly the "source 
of every spiritual life." It is enough to read through the rituals of bap- 
tismal initiation to discover in them the basic, permanent structures of 
"the life in Christ." These include the repeated renunciation of Satan 
and all his works; the several affirmations of "belonging to Christ"; 
the immersion into Christ's death and rising up in his resurrection; the 
"putting on" of Christ by vesting with the baptismal garment; the seal 
of the Spirit through chrismation, which confers on the newly bap- 
tized the charism of "royal priesthood"; and finally, the eschatological 
fruit of baptismal initiation, which is communion in the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the sacrament and manifestation of the kingdom of God. 

Baptism also inaugurates for the Christian, as for the entire eccle- 
sial community, a time of spiritual warfare. In this struggle against 
the principalities and powers, the paschal victory in Christ comes not 
only at the end of our earthly sojourn. It is already given from the very 
beginning. The Christian is called, therefore, to preserve the purity of 
the baptismal garment and to renew that purity again and again in the 
blood of the Lamb. 

From the very beginning, baptism has been experienced as an event 
of the Church, one that concerns and involves the entire eucharistic 
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community. Both the Didache and St. Justin Martyr bear witness to the 
participation of the Christian assembly in the preparation and unfold- 
ing of the baptismal rite. Similarly, the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus 
of Rome attests to the fact that baptismal initiation finds its fulfillment 
in eucharistic communion. 8 Finally, St. John Chrysostom exhorts the 
newly baptized to concern themselves with every aspect of Church 
life: "Don't be satisfied," he says, "with the fact that you are well your- 
self, and that you have been liberated from evil. Take care and concern 
yourself as well with the well-being of those who are members of the 
same Body as you are, that they too might avoid the ravages of evil. 
For we are members of one another." 1 ' 

ASPECTS OF THE BAPTISMAL KITE 

Let us consider now in more detail the essential aspects of the bap- 
tismal rite. 

1. The Rejection of Satan 

The struggle and rejection of Satanic seductions is the daily affair of 
the entire Church. When the celebrant asks the catechumen, "Do you 
renounce Satan?" he questions not only the catechumen and his or her 
sponsors. The entire ecclesial community renews its baptismal com- 
mitment and reaffirms its willingness to struggle in the name of Christ. 

2. Commitment to Faith: The Creed 

The same thing must be said for the commitment of faithfulness 
to Christ the Lord, affirmed in the reading of the Nicene Creed, our 
"symbol of faith." In this regard, it is necessary to stress that the eccle- 
siological perspective of the Creed is threefold, a point that has funda- 
mental significance for our theme. 

a. In the first place, the Creed or Confession of Faith is that of the 
Church in its entirety. The catechumen professes that faith and 
makes it his or her own. This confession is then literally taken up 
again in the anaphora of the eucharistic liturgy — and it is pro- 
claimed by the entire Church. 10 

b. This confession of faith is also fulfilled within the Church, which 
is the locus, the "sacred space" of the Spirit, in which the newly 
baptized are reborn to new life and to Trinitarian faith. 

c. Finally, the baptismal confession is a confession of faith about the 
Church: expressed not only in the ecclesiological article dealing 
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with the Church as such but also in the entire Creed, which af- 
firms that the mystery of the Church is coextensive with the Trini- 
tarian economy of salvation. 

3. Signification of Death and Resurrection 

Baptismal immersion signifies the very real death of the Old Adam 
and his resurrection in Christ, the New Adam. In the paschal mys- 
tery and in his ascension, Christ recapitulates sinful humanity in its 
entirety; then he gathers that humanity in his own Body, risen from 
the dead and seated at the right hand of the Father. "And I, when I 
am lifted up from the earth," Jesus declares, "will draw all people to 
myself" (John 12:32). This notion brings into play the entire theology 
of Augustine and Chrysostom concerning Christus totus, the "whole 
Christ," with all of its ecclesial dimensions worked out so well by 
Georges Florovsky and his disciple, Metropolitan John Zizioulas. 

4. The Marriage of the Church to Christ 

The nuptial Covenant of the newly baptized person with the divine 
Bridegroom, symbolized by the triple procession around the baptismal 
font, is wholly integrated into the mystery of the spiritual "marriage" 
of the entire Church to Christ. That mystery is recalled and reactual- 
ized by every baptismal celebration. 

5. Chrismation, the Seal of the Spirit 

The chrismation with Holy Unction — the "seal of the Spirit" — 
should never be dissociated from baptism: neither in liturgical action 
nor in theological meaning. From the most ancient times, chrismation 
always stood as an integral part of the sacrament of baptismal initia- 
tion. Chrismation serves as the fulfillment and provides the fullness — 
the very "confirmation" — of baptism. We should point out that the 
Syriac tradition of the Church in Antioch, represented especially by St. 
John Chrysostom, knew of no such "post-baptismal" unction even at 
the end of the fourth century. Nonetheless, that does not at all dimin- 
ish the Church's consciousness of the perfective or fulfilling action of 
the Holy Spirit. The Syriac tradition underscores all the more the prior 
action of the Spirit, who sanctifies the baptismal waters and renders 
the candidate capable of renouncing Satanic powers and confessing 
Christ as Lord. 

The Spirit sanctifies the entire pathway of the baptized Christians, 
from their most secret inner conversion, through their entire conscious 
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ccclesial commitment, through their death and resurrection "in water 
and the Spirit," through their growth in eucharistic communion at the 
chalice of "fire and the Spirit," to culminate in the "fruits of the Spirit," 
which are a foretaste of the fullness of the kingdom. 11 

6. The Culmination of Baptism: the Eucharist 

Baptism finally culminates in the Eucharist, from which it is theo- 
logically inseparable. Perhaps I should have begun these reflections by 
recalling the principles of eucharistic ecclesiology and the centrality of 
the Eucharist as a true fulfillment of all ecclesial sacramentality. Then I 
could have proceeded backwards, as it were, to show that the pathway 
of Christian initiation leads necessarily to its culmination, its ultimate 
truth. But conversely, it is necessary to insist with just as much force 
that the baptismal aspect is inherent in every Eucharist, since baptism 
is indeed the indispensable, permanent, and unique entryway into the 
nuptial chamber of the eucharistic banquet. 

THE ROLE OF GODPARENTS 

It would be appropriate at this point to say a few words about the 
indispensable and many-faceted role of godparents. 

1. Eirst of all, the godparents represent the entire eucharistic commu- 
nity, for whom they assume responsibility for the authenticity of the 
commitment assumed by the one to be baptized. 

2. 1 would add to that the fact that in reality it is the entire ecclesial 
community who supports the newly baptized and speaks both for 
and with him or her. 

3. Yet the ecclesial community not only supports the newly baptized 
in his or her struggle to continually renounce Satan and reaffirm 
faithfulness to Christ as Lord. It also relives and, as a body, reactu- 
alizes the baptism of each of its members. The entire body of the 
faithful present at the baptismal ceremony should lift its voice to 
reaffirm the commitment of each member to Christ. This is the very 
meaning of the baptismal confession of faith taken up by the com- 
munity as a whole during the eucharistic celebration. 

4. Finally, when it is a matter of the baptism of children, the godpar- 
ents' role is not only to represent the entire Church. It is also to be 
the spokespersons for those who cannot yet speak, yet who are 
mysteriously reborn into a newness of life by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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BAPTISM AND THE EUCHARIST: 

AN ISSUE IN LITURGICAL PRACTICE TODAY 

Given the present circumstances of Orthodoxy, it is not possible to 
return directly, insistently, and regularly to the ancient practice of bap- 
tism celebrated during the course of the eucharistic liturgy. This is for 
several reasons: 

1. First, because there is an enormous amount of reeducation that 
must be done, not only of the people of God but also of our pastors 
themselves regarding the enduring, ecclesial meaning of the baptis- 
mal liturgy. 

2. Then again, introducing the sacraments of initiation into the frame- 
work of the eucharistic liturgy can only occur in those communities 
that are truly prepared, where there is a profound consciousness of 
the communal reality of the eucharist. In very large churches it is dif- 
ficult to develop this consciousness. Moreover, too great a number of 
baptisms within the Divine Liturgy would seriously compromise the 
"normal" celebration of the Sunday Fucharist. 

3. I am very pleased to see the deep convergence and unity in eucha- 
ristic baptismal practice among churches on the American continent 
as well as in certain parishes in France and Fngland. The schema 
suggested by Father Alexander at the end of his book on baptismal 
initiation corresponds directly with the practice in my parish. This 
practice is spreading like oil on water to influence quite a number of 
Orthodox communities in the West. I can add that I reported on our 
practice at the last pastoral assembly of the clergy of our diocese in 
June 2002, where our bishops were present. In fact, for more than 
thirty years our bishops have given us their blessing to maintain 
this practice, which by now has become quite customary. 

4. Finally, I can mention a directive of Patriarch Alexis II of Moscow, 
dated November 18, 1993, in which he encourages the sacramental 
practice which places the baptismal service in the context of the Eu- 
charist. It should be noted, however, that there are a certain number 
of differences between their practice and ours concerning the larger 
integration of baptism and chrismation into the eucharistic liturgy. 12 

5. Father Alexander was insistent that prudence and collegia! reflec- 
tion be exercised in this regard, particularly in relation to our hier- 
archs. He states: 
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The only adequate solution consists ... in reinstating baptismal litur- 
gies, i.e., the celebration of Baptism before the Divine Liturgy yet in 
organic liturgical connection with it. 1 low to achieve this must be 
the object of careful study, discussion and ultimately approval by the 
hierarchy, without whose sanction, permission and blessing, nothing 
ought to be done in the Church. Therefore, [my] suggestions are made 
tentatively", as a starting point of a much needed liturgical and pastoral 
discussion." 

CONCLUSION 

Whatever our efforts to rediscover in liturgical practice the ecclcsial 
meaning of baptism — and of all sacramental life — we can only con- 
clude by recalling again the words of Father Alexander: 

Obviously none of these "recoveries" — the theological, the liturgical, 
the spiritual can be instantaneous, the fruit of merely external re- 
forms and "adjustments." We need much patient study, much pastoral 
concern, and much love. And above all we need a deepening of our 
Church consciousness, of the very mind of the Church, truly a thirst 
and hunger for "living water." But 1 am absolutely convinced that such 
recovery is not only desirable and possible, but that indeed only in it, 
only by a common "rediscover)"" of the true meaning of Baptism, of its 
fullness, beauty, power and joy, can we again make our faith "the vic- 
tory that conquers the world" (i John 5:4). 14 
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